THE CHURCH OF GOD
downcast heads and halt-closed eyes. They move at a snail's
pace, muttering prayers the while. They cultivate a ragged and
dirty appearance; humbling themselves that they may be
exalted."1 The striking judgment is John of Salisbury's; and
it is the more remarkable in that John himself was thoroughly
austere. He had no doubt, for example, that virginity is a
higher state than marriage; but he added the thoroughly
English qualification, "Still, some married persons are holier
than many virgins," a remark which Matthew Parker, the
first officially married Archbishop of Canterbury, approvingly
scored in red in his copy of the Policraticiis. He approved St.
Bernard's strictures on music, and thought it softening. He
agreed absolutely with Gilbert of Sempringham, his contem-
porary, "a venerable man and the father of seven hundred
nuns," who "forbade them to sing at all." They might
"intelligently recite the Psalms" but there must be no Melica
Pronunciation
There was a real English ascetic achievement in that genera-
tion, and it was none the less remarkable for being purged of
its Continental extravagances. Beyond doubt the purging force
was the almost universal hatred of the Cistercians. Walter
Map, an itinerant justice amongst almost everything else (for he
was the Pooh Bah of his age) used to boast that he made a
mental reservation in the case of the Cistercians when he took
his oath to do justice to all men since "it is absurd to do
justice to those who are just to none." Gerald of Wales was
much more violent, but to Cluniacs, not Cistercians. There
was a suggestion of making a Cluniac monk Bishop of St.
David's, which at once brought Gerald tempestuously into the
1 Tr. H. W. C. Davis. England Under the Normans andAngevins (Methucn),
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